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The Citizen House Players 


of Bath have a large number of 


STAGE DRESSES 


made of the best materials and designed in their own 
studios which they would be glad to loan to members 
of the British Drama League ONLY at the nominal 
cost of five shillings upwards. 


The range of dresses includes Celtic, Saxon, Medieval, 
Shakespearian, Eighteenth Century and Fantastic. 


It is ‘desired to limitZthe loan of dresses for such plays 
as shall be of a definitely artistic and educational 
character, and in no way do the costumes partake of 
the nature of “fancy dress. 


Colour, line, design and especial lighting effects have 
been studied in the making of the dresses, many of 
which incorporate valuable brocades, hand embroideries 
and peasant stitchery. Complete sets of curtains for 
stage-surroundings may also be obtained. 


Application for loan of these dresses to members of the Dratna 
League should be made in the first instance to the Hon. Sec. 
of the Drama League, 10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 
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THE MADDERMARKET THEATRE 






By Andrew Stephenson 


O the student of the theatre the 

interest of the Maddermarket 

Theatre, Norwich, lies not so 

much in its fidelity or otherwise to 
an Elizabethan Playhouse but in_ the 
methods and activities of the players. These 
are not a company of eccentrics intent on 
being original at all costs, and their theatre 
is not a ‘‘ stunt ’’ but a logical result of 
certain methods applied to the stage. That 
this theatre is a definite and serious experi- 
ment to solve some of the innumerable 
problems of staging plays has scarcely been 
realized, 

A rapid survey of the previous history of 
the Players will illustrate their natural 
development, and an account of their more 
recent activities may indicate in some 
measure the value of their theatre as an 
experiment in modern stagecraft. 

The Norwich Players were formed in 1910 
under the leadership of Nugent Monck. 
They were a small body of ambitious but 
thoroughly keen actors. Their stage was 
a room in the small 15th century house of 
the producer, and their material was natur- 
ally the ‘‘ Miracle Play.’’ Here the audi- 
was formed, and the players soon 
obtained a small theatre of their own in the 
Music Room, which had formerly been the 
banqueting hall of the Pastons. They then 
began to perform Shakespeare, Moliére, and 
some modern plays, but the war put an 
end to their rapidly increasing activities. 

Although the war checked the work of 
Players as a body, the experience gained 
by Nugent Monck in Egypt and Salonica 
only convinced him of the practicability of 
his methods, and when he returned in 1919 
no time was lost in forming a new com- 
pany and reopening the Music House with 
“Much Ado About Nothing.’’ The pro- 
gramme of the new company was varied, 
including plays by Shakespeare, Euripides, 
Shaw, Sheridan, Yeats, Masefield, a 
Japanese Noh play, and Miracle plays. By 
the time the Players had gained a _ per- 
manent audience they felt themselves justi- 
fied in seeking a new home. This they 
found in an 18th century building of 
remarkable acoustic properties and con- 


ence 


struction. The building was soon converted 
into an Elizabethan playhouse, but the 
primary aim throughout was_ simplicity 
and adaptability, not periodic detail. The 
Maddermarket Theatre was opened in Sep- 
tember, 1921, and little need now be said in 
describing it. It retained the chief charac- 
teristics of the Elizabethan stage; a balcony 
with windows at the sides, a ‘‘ heaven ”’ 
carried by two pillars near the front of the 
stage, and neither proscenium nor footlights. 

As the first Elizabethan theatre to be 
built since the Puritans closed all play- 
houses, the Maddermarket has a certain 
interest, but its real value lies in the many 
uses to which it can be put. Naturally, the 
Elizabethans form a prominent part of the 
Players repertory, and undoubtedly these 
plays are seen to much greater advantage 
on the open stage. Plays like the 
** Duchess of Malfi ’’ are proverbially lack- 
ing in unity; but Shakespeare, also, in a 
lower degree suffers from the same fault. 
This tendency is partly reduced by the 
speed at which the Players take a play and 
by the continuity of action maintained by 
having only one interval. 

These Elizabethan performances are madez 


more interesting by the originality of 
Nugent Monck’s interpretations. Occas- 


sionally these may seem a little unnatural, 
but generally they are indisputable, both in 
the probability of their original intention and 
their effectiveness on the stage. For 
example, Othello and Desdemona did not 
wander vaguely about in the bleak halls of 
some amorphous palace, but were a husband 
and wife living in an attractive Tudor house 
and entangled in a domestic tragedy. This 
familiarity did not lower the tone of tragedy 
but concentrated it. Similarly, in attempt- 
ing to accomplish a sense of unity in ‘‘ The 
Merchant of Venice,’’ Shylock was deposed 
from his pedestal of Victorian pathos to his 
original position of the red-headed villain 
of an Elizabethan melodrama. As for the 
Merchant himself he was seen not casually 
loitering around ducal palaces but working 
in his study. On the other hand ‘‘ A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream ’’ was treated as a 
court performance. A beautifully designed 
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flight of steps twisted up to the gallery, on 
these steps were four pillars which in the 
woodland scenes were disguised as trees 
and in the last act were richly festooned 
arches in the palace of Theseus. Besides 
these plays the Players have performed at 
the Maddermarket, ‘‘ As You Like It,’’ 
‘“A New Way To Pay Old _ Debts,”’ 
‘* Twelfth Night,’’ ‘‘ Taming of the 
Shrew,’’ ‘‘ Winter’s Tale,’’ ‘‘ Duchess of 
Malfi,’”’” ‘‘ Henry IV,’’ and ‘‘ The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona.’’ 

These, of course, are what one would 
expect in an Elizabethan theatre, but some 
of Nugent Monck’s most beautiful produc- 
tions have been those in which the Eliza- 
bethan nature of the stage was hidden. For 
‘** Electra ’’ a flight of steps led up to the 
stage, and at the back the only feature was 
a tall doorway, above this was a black 
space which, when lit, revealed the Gods, 
who from appearances might have been 
standing on anything or nothing, but in 
reality were on the gallery. Plays like ‘‘She 


Stoops to Conquer,’’ ‘‘ The School for 
Scandal,’’ or ‘‘ The Affected Ladies,’’ were 
played in a straightforward way on the 


Elizabethan stage with a curtain hung on 
the front pillars, but for ‘*‘ The Way of the 
World ’’ a complete Restoration proscenium 
with apron and side doors was put up from 
designs by Wren and Gibbons, and the rest 
of the stage was hidden by the scenery. 
Another interesting and successful experi- 
ment the revival of the ‘*Duenna’”’ 
with the original music. This had not been 
performed for a century, but the Sheridan 
play, combined with the music which had 
admirably arranged by Mr. C. F. 
Smyly, proved a delightful discovery. 

This brief account will show the variety 
and experimental nature of the work of the 
Players, but their methods are dictated by 
circumstances. Being all amateurs they 
can only rehearse in the evenings, and so 
three weeks are given up to preparations for 
a production which then runs for a week. 
The properties, dresses, curtains and stage 
carpentering are all done by themselves. 
In the same way during a performance the 
scenes are set by anybody not actually act- 
ing at the moment. There are no stage 
hands and no expenses that are not abso- 
lutely essential, As a financial venture at 


Was 


been 


present it does little more than pay its way, 
but it must be remembered that the initial 
expenses were heavy and that the theatre is 
entirely dependent on the audience for sup- 
port. To gain success under such limita- 
tions expensive productions are impossible 
and this is perhaps the greatest value of the 
Maddermarket. It has proved conclusively 
that under a capable producer, a play can 
be put on both simply and cheaply and yet 
be beautiful. 
‘* HIPPOLYTUS ”’ IN A BARN. 
An Impression of the 
Stoneland Players by 
MoORDAUNT SHAIRP. 


UTSIDE the Barn, the ghost of 
summer still hovers in the shape 
of protracted daylight, but the 
chilly air makes us put on our 
coats and we are glad of them inside. We 
sit facing the stone steps that lead up to 
the big wooden doors. They are closed 
now, but presently they will open and reveal 
within the dim mystery of Theseus’ castle. 
The Chorus in their orange robes will enter 
from left and right and group themselves 
before the steps, and the sole aids to this 


very natural theatre are three powerful 
lamps lighting up the players and _ the 


shrines of Artemis and Aphrodite with their 
incense and flowers. On our right, the 
covered auditorium is open to the garden. 
From there, the countryside, Hippolytus 
will enter with his comrades from hunting. 
Theseus will return to hear of the death of 
Phaedra, and the messenger will come pant- 
ing with his tale of the final stages of the 
tragedy. 

Such is the environment 
Players. They acted the 
Each part was taken with 
and a valuable sense of its being a contribu- 
tion to a whole. There were no names on 
the programme and so I will mention none, 
but merely praise the Phaedra as a per- 
formance of remarkable tragic beauty, and 
comment on the interesting and _ original 
reading of the Muse. 

The Chorus was the most natural I have 
ever seen in a Greek play. Dance move- 
ments were dispensed with entirely. The 
lines were spoken to a simple and melodious 


of the Stoneland 
play admirably. 
a great sincerity 
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chant, and therefore that desirable rest from 
the strain of a tragic crisis was achieved by 
beauty of sound and gesture. It was not 
so easy to follow the meaning of the lines 
and so most of the spiritual beauty of the 
lyrics was lost. The speaking of verse is 
still a coming art, and those who dispute 
this have only to visit Oxford in July and 
accept the challenge of the verse-speaking 
competition. 

The Stoneland Players, as well as being 
fortunate in their surroundings and in the 
skilful way they are taught to use them, 
have got the spirit of the thing in a very 
real sense. The annual Greek Play is every- 
body’s play. All classes take part in it and 
discover what a social and recreative force 
drama can be. Moreover they do not for- 
get their beginnings. When the first play 


‘ 


(it happened to be ‘* Hippolytus ’’) was in 
rehearsal twelve years ago, a wonderful old 
lady lay dying in the house from which the 
players take their name. She was as much 
absorbed in the play as they, and she passed 
peacefully through the ‘‘ Great Gates ”’ 
when she knew that the last rehearsal was 
successfully over. But the play from that 
moment became an act of homage to her, 
and this age-old spirit of the drama has 
lived on in the years that followed and will 
never quite depart from the performances 
at Stonelands. 

Fortunately, there is still another chance 
of this unique and delightful experience. 
‘* Hippolytus ’’ will be repeated at Stone- 
lands on Saturday, July 21st, at 3.45 p.m. 
Station—West Hoathly. 1-25 from Vic- 
toria gets there in time. 


ANNUAL MEETING MINUTES 


The Annual Meeting of the British Drama League 
was held on Friday, July 6th, at Seaford House, by 
kind permission of Lord Howard de Walden, 

Lorp Howarb DE WALDEN IN THE CHAIR. 

The Minutes of the last meeting, which had been 

circulated, were taken as read and signed. 
Annual Report. 

In submitting the Annual Report to the meeting, 
the Chairman stated that as the report had already 
been circulated he would not read it through, but 
he called on Mr. Whitworth to outline briefly the 
chief points raised. : 

Mr. Whitworth stated that he wished to call the 
attention of the members to the satisfactory growth 
of membership during the past year. He also men- 
tioned the great help afforded to the League by 
Miss de Reyes, who had placed her complete ward- 
robe of costumes at the disposal of members of the 
League. He also mentioned the publication of the 
first series of four plays in conjunction with the 
Shakespeare Head Press, which had proved 
4’ great success, one play having reached _ its 
second edition. A further batch would be pub- 
lished in the autumn. Mr. Whitworth concluded 
by emphasizing the importance of the Drama 
League exhibit to be shown at the British Empire 
Exhibition at Wembley Park in 1924, and he urged 
that in order to make this exhibit worthy and to 
enable the League to extend its facilities, new 
members should be enrolled and present members 
continue their support, 

he report was then unanimously adopted. 


Balance Sheet. 
In submitting the Balance Sheet to the meeting, 
Mr W. Lee Mathews stated that he would like to 
point out that though the League’s year ended on 


June 30th, the statement of accounts was brought 
only to May 3lst, and that the actual balance to be 
carried forward to the coming year amounted only 
to £132 Os. 9d. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw asked for details as to the 
payment for criticism of plays. Mr. Whitworth 
replied that one play written by a member was read 
without charge, while for every additional play 
read the member was charged 5s. 

Mr. Hankin, of the Sheffield Playgoers, inquired 
whether if his society paid 5s. per play when sending 
to the League for adjudication in their annual com- 
petition, a detailed criticism would be sent? 

The answer was in the affirmative. 

The balance sheet was then unanimously adopted. 

Election of Council. 

The Chairman reported that according to the rules 
of the League the following members of the Council 
were due to retire, but were eligible for re-election. 
These members were:—The Hon. Mrs. Alfred 
Lyttelton, Miss Viola Tree, Mr. Edward Knoblock, 
Mr. W. L. Courtney, Mr. W. Lee Mathews, Mr. 
Albert Rutherston, Mr. E. A. Baughan and Mr. 
W. j. Turner. These members were unanimously 
re-elected. 

The Chairman reported that Miss Maude 
Scott had been nominated as a member of the 
Council. Proposed by Miss Edith Neville and 
seconded by Mrs, Alfred Lyttelton. Miss Scott was 
elected by unanimous vote. 

A resolution was then moved by Mr. Cyril Wood 
to the effect that :— 

‘In the opinion of this meeting, the efforts of 
the Council during the coming year should 
specially be directed towards devising constructed 
and formulated schemes for Amateur Dramatic 
Societies, the purpose of the scheme being first, 
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direction of so much valuable but 
dissipated energy displayed by, and second, the 
education in all matters of the drama, of the 


said societies.’ 


the better 


Mr Cyril Wood explained that a great deal of 
time and was wasted by amateur dramatic 
account of their lack of co-ordination 
and raison d’étre, and he suggested two ways by 
which the Drama League should carry out the 
terms of his resolution. 

1. By formulating a scheme of dramatic study 
which should be circulated among members of 
the League, and as far 


energy 





societies on 


as possible, among out- 
side societies This scheme of study to 
deal with the historical development of the 
theatre and other sides of dramatic art. 


also. 





2. By devising some means of bringing professional 
experience and technique to direct the energies 

of the amateur The League to get together a 
band of professional actors who would be willing 

to give demonstration performances. These 
performances to be supplementary to the study 
scheme which had been evolved. . 
Mr. Bernard Shaw stated that he wished to move 
imendment to the resolution, substituting the 
words ‘* Acting Drama Societies ’’ for ‘* Amateur 


” 


Dramatic Societies. 

He stated that he considered that an amateur does 
not belong to the theatre, and that it was most 
important to distinguish between professionals and 


imateurs. If the profit of a performance is given 
to a charity then the actors in his opinion were 


imateurs. If the proceeds are devoted to the build- 
ing up of a theatre or to improve the society’s own 
dramatic work then the actors are professionals, and 
should be entitled to all the facilities given to profes- 
sional actors in the payment of fees, etc. 

Mr. Hankin, of the Sheffield Playgoers, stated that 
the membership of his society numbered 800, and he 
did not think they would be prepared to be directed 
London as to the course of study that they 
were to pursue. They were quite ready to receive 


from 


suggestions and were glad to know what other 
societies were doing, but they preferred to carry 
out their own work in their own way- He also 
stated that his society found that more money was 
taken if half the profits of a performance were 
iven to charity. 

The amendment suggested by Mr. Shaw was 
iccepted by Mr. Wood. 

The resolution was then put to the vote, pro- 
posed by Mr. Wood, seconded by Mr. Bernard 


Shaw, and carried with eight votes against. 


The following motion was then moved by Mr. 


I E. Doran 
‘* That in the opinion of this meeting the pre- 
sent relations between dramatists and producing 


societies is unsatisfactory, and that steps should 
be taken to promote the adoption of a royalty 
amateur rights in copy- 


system of payment for 


” 


right plays 
Mr. Doran stated that he wished to make it clear 
that he working for fair treatment for groups 
throughout the country who were trying to do good 
found authors’ fees a very heavy handi- 


was 


work and 


cap. Various dramatic societies were eliminating the 


costumier and the scene maker, and if the author re- 
mained obdurate the societies would soon be forced 
to write their own plays, and thus eliminate th 
authors. 

In seconding the resolution, Miss Margaret Mac- 
namara stated that she was speaking on behalf of 
the small village society where the question was 
generally: was there any fee at all on a play, and 
if so, how could its payment be avoided? The 
general custom was to write to the author and ask 
that the fee might be reduced, and Miss Macna- 
mara stated that as an author herself she fel 
that this procedure was most unfair to the authors, 
and if a royalty system could be introduced it would 
benefit both the author and the player. 

Mr, Sladen Smith, of the Unnamed 
Manchester, stated that his society made its own 
costumes and scenery and mostly wrote its own 
plays, which were performed in a room holding about 
100 people. They would like to do plays by out- 
side dramatists, but were quite unable to pay the 
fees, and therefore his society would gladly welcome 
a royalty system. 

Miss Gertrude Jennings stated that this was a 
subject which interested her greatly; authors had 
to earn their own living as well as other people, and 
the majority could not afford to allow their plays to 
be given on a royalty basis, which would mean that 
a few shillings only would be paid instead of the 
guinea or two guinea fee. 


Soc iety, 


Mr. Whitworth pointed out that if a_ royalty 
system were in operation the author would stand 
to gain in the long run. A great many more 


modern plays would be performed, and in the case 
of the large societies the royalty percentage would 
amount to a good deal more than the fee. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw also pointed out that if a fee 
of five guineas was asked the result was generally 
that the play was not performed. He stated thai 
he made no distinction in his method, asking the 
same percentage of a theatre in New York as from 
the smallest dramatic society 

Mr. Charles Eastwood, of the Burnage Garden 
Village A.D.S., inquired as to the list of authors 
who would accept the royalty system which the 
League had been asked to draw up at the Stock- 
port Conference last autumn. 

Mr. Whitworth replied that as a preliminary step 
to securing this list it was considered most impor- 
tant to secure the co-operation of the Authors’ 
Society ; the Authors’ Society had replied that it did 
not see its way at present to give a decision. 

Mr. Buck, of the Walthamstow Settlement, 
stated that he did not think it wise to make the 
royalty too cheap. He considered that the charge 
to see a play should at least be equal to that of a 
cinema ; the idea of getting something cheap 1s not 
appreciated by working classes, and he thought that 
if a percentage on the seating capacity of a hall 
was charged it would have the effect of making 
the promoters of the performance see to it that the 
all was full. 

The motion was then put to the meeting, proposed 
by Mr. Doran, seconded by Miss Macnamara, and 
carried unanimously. 

The meeting closed with a unanimous 
thanks to Lord Howard de Walden, proposed by 
Mr. Whitworth and seconded by Mr. Bernard Shaw. 


vote of 
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REPORT of the Annual Meeting 
of the League is given else- 
where. Over 150 members 
and representatives of Affiliated 

Societies were present, and we were speci- 
ally glad to note the attendance of so many 
from the Provinces. Apart from the purely 
business side of the occasion, the meeting 
was mainly concerned with the Author’s 
Fee question. This is evidently funda- 
mental to the development of the amateur 
movement, and whether or not amateurs 
care to be recognized as professionals, in 
accordance with Mr. Shaw’s formula, the 
League will carry on the policy laid down 
at last year’s Stockport Conference, and 
re-iterated at Seaford House. Now that 
no official help can be expected from the 
Author’s Society, the Questionnaire of 
Dramatists will be put in force in time, we 
hope, for the result to be reported at the 
Bath Conference in October. 


According to our custom, DRAMA will not 
be published in August or September. The 
October number will contain, among other 
features, a catalogue of the recent additions 
to our Library. 


Our readers will, we feel, be interested 
by the following letters on the Free Ques- 
tion, which were received in answer to 
invitations to attend the Annual Meeting :— 


From Mr. St. John Ervine. 


Dear Whitworth,—I shall be in Devonshire on 
that date and shall not be in London again until 
the middle of September. Otherwise I would 
gladly have attended your conference. I am _ per- 
sonally in favour of a royalty system for amateurs, 
plus a minimum fee. The trouble is that so many 
amateurs seem to think they are conferring a favour 
on an author by doing his play at all, instead of 
Which they may actually be doing him grave finan- 
cial harm. This feeling that they are doing him a 
favour makes them demand concessions from him 
that they would not dream of demanding from any- 
one else. They do not, for example, ask the land- 
lord of the hall where they perform to take less 
rent because they are well meaning persons, nor do 
they ask the printer, the costumier, the wig-maker, 
the grease-paint manufacturer, the electric-light 
man or anyone else to do so. Our feeling is that 
they are attempting to entertain themselves at our 
expense. On the other hand, there is something to 
be said for them when they declare that fixed fees 
press severely on small societies. That is why I am 
in favour of the royalty system, provided that it 
rests on a reasonable minimum fee. 

But I wish the British Drama League would 
impress on amateurs the fact that dramatists earn 
their living by their plays, and that they have no 
more right to exploit a dramatist than they have 
to exploit a butcher or a grocer. 

Yours sincerely, 
St. JouHn Ervine. 


From the Workers’ Educational Association Drama- 
tic Society (Manchester and Salford Branch). 
Dear Sir,—We are pleased to note that a confer- 

ence has been convened to discuss the question of 

authors’ fees. We fully realize the difficulty of 
reconciling the various interests represented in the 

League, but sincerely trust that you will be success- 

ful in obtaining concessions to the amateur. We 

should therefore gladly support any proposal which 
would afford a measure of relief from the present 
scale, inasmuch as we have paid more than 30 per 
cent. of our gross takings during the past season 
in fees, and should have to seriously consider our 
position before making similar commitments in the 
future, 

Yours faithfully, 
H. GorDON WatLKER, 
Hon. Secretary. 


From Messrs. Samuel French 


Dear Sir,—We have to thank you for your letter 
of the 22nd, and for your invitation to attend the 
meeting. Upon consideration we do not think 
that any useful purpose would be served by a repre- 
sentative of this firm being present. 

Very faithfully yours, 
; SaMUEL FrENcH, LtD. 











NEWS FROM NORTH AND SOUTH 


THE POLYTECHNIC SCHGOL OF 
DRAMATIC ART. 
I have omitted to say ‘‘ and_ speech- 


training’’ in the title of the above school, 
because Miss Louie Bagley, the head of the 
school, is obviously aware that the King’s 
Enylish is essential in dramatic art. So 
much for the elocution of this school. 

Now tor the Recital, which was held on 
Saturday, April 28th, 1923. The programme 
consisted of ‘* Mrs. Corney’s Tea Party ’’; 
Oliver Twist ’’; three scenes 
Pickwick Papers ’’; ‘‘ That Brute 

a farce in one act, by Arthur 
and a studies of the 
Spong Rhythmic Movements. The Dickens 
scenes gave the students opportunities for 
excellent characterization, and _ all 
were very good in their respective parts. 
rhe the evening, however, 
went to the players in ‘‘ That Brute Sim- 
mons,’’ Miss Kate Green, Mr. Frederick 
Nutting, and Mr. Gilbert Carmichael, who 
kept the audience rolling with laughter for 
twenty-three minutes. The farce and scenes 
were produced by Mr. Horace Sequeira, 
and the dances and rhythmic movements by 
Miss Annea Spong. 


a scene trom 


from ‘* 
Simmons,”’’ 


Morrison, series of 


some 


honours” of 


R. S. PIcKLEs. 


BATH PLAYGOERS. 


Be audacious, advice once tendered in 
the political field, was acted upon in the 
theatrical world when the Bath Playgoers 
Society produced Sir J. M. Barrie’s ‘* Dear 


Brutus *’ for two performances in the Pump 


Room during March. The producer was 
\ir. A Ernest Bartlett who has’ had 
considerable experience as both — actor 


and producer, and. the appeal of the play 


artistically interpreted was relied upon. In 
other words, realistic setting was not 


attempted; curtains were considered to be 
ample, and so they were. 

It is worth noting that the second half of 
the season opened with the reading of a 
lwo Men O’ Mendip,’’ by Mr. 


local play, ** 


Walter Raymond, the author; that a long 
and animated discussion followed Mr. 
Harold Downs’s lecture on ‘* The Prin- 





ciples of Dramatic Criticism,’’ a discussion 
representative of the vitality of the Society, 
and that members’ one-act plays, judged by 
Mr. Herbert Farjeon, were read. In addi- 
tion play readings given at the Society's 
meetings were also given before members 
of other local organizations, more demands 
being made upon the members’ activity than 
could reasonably be met, but nevertheless 
suggesting a practical and useful develop- 
ment for next season. 


THE PORTISHEAD PLAYERS. 
The Portishead Players are presenting an 
original musical drama, ‘‘Pancake Money," 
on July 12th and 14th. The production re- 
presents characters and events in the history 
of Portishead about the end of the 17th 
century. The title is taken from a benefac- 
tion founded at that time by the Chappell 
family and known to generations of ‘ Pos- 
sett’’ folks as Pancake Money. Old Eng- 
lish songs of the sea and countryside are 
interwoven with the drama and country 
dances of the period have been introduced. 
The costumes and properties are being de- 
signed and made by the members. The 
choral music is in the hands of Mr. Alec 
Ransome. The orchestra is conducted by 
Mr. Brawn, L.R.A.M. The play is written 

and produced by Mr. H. E. Matthew. 


MANCHESTER UNNAMED 
SOCIETY. 

The above Society 
of four plays during 
April sith at the Studio, Deans- 
gate. The first, Ernest Dawson’s ‘ The 
Pierrot of a Minute,’’ in itself a slender and 
delicate fragment, is hardly of sufficient sub- 


THE 


gave performances 
the week ol 


stance to carry weight as a play. Miss 
Dorothy Crosse, the intriguing moon- 
maiden, and Mr. Cuthbert Tomlinson, 4s 


disconsolate Pierrot, made, gracefully, all 
that could be made of it and were greatly 
aided by the effective lighting and decora- 
tions. 

‘* The Glittering Gate,’’ by 
has undoubtedly the 
‘* punch ’’ so essential to present-day suc- 
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cesses. Mr. Charles Kent as Jim’ was 
amazingly good in his attitude of dreary 
hopelessness, condemned to draw bottles of 
beer continually—and only to find each one 
more empty than the last! 

‘A Florentine Irony,’’ by P. Stanley 
Jast, was the next to follow, and to this we 
vive the palm as being at once the most 
important and successful production of the 
series. Mr. Jast’s verse has never before 
to our mind been so finely expressed nor 
yet so wonderfully interpreted. Mr. Noel 
Tomlinson is a_ brilliant actor. A more 
realistic picture of Lorenzo (the Magnifi- 
cent) of the Medicis we could not wish to 
see. 
The mock tragedy of Mr. Harold Brig- 
house’s ‘‘ Happy Hangman ’”’ was, after 
this, somewhat of a relief. Mr. and Mrs. 
Bax as Beppo and Nita the heartless con- 
spirators, determined to fly together despite 
the unexpected return of the inefficiently 
hanged husband, played with just the right 
spirit. Mr. John Marchant’s Pietro was 
comically pathetic and his shiverings posi- 
tively infectious! Mr. Oppenheimer as 
Calandro, the dignified representative of 
the law, was excellent. 

As producer of all four plays Mr. Noel 
Tomlinson is to be congratulated, but in 
spite of a big success we missed, with re- 
gret, something of the whimsical originality 
we have come to associate with the Un- 
named Society’s productions. Ee. 


THE PENRITH PLAYERS. 

rhe first season of this Society’s existence 
has, necessarily, been one of experiment and 
ijustment. Inaugurated at a public meet- 
x called for the purpose at the latter end 
of November last, it commenced operations 
in January, and, at the close of the winter 
session, had to its credit a record of five 
plays, four lectures, a debate, and two 
social events. Purely private presentations 
have been given of Houghton’s ‘‘ Dear De- 
parted,’ Lady Gregory’s ‘* Workhouse 
Ward,” Pinero’s ‘‘ A Seat in the Park,’ 
and McEvoy’s ‘‘ Gentlemen of the Road.”’ 
Two public performances of Murray’s 
“ Uncle Ned”? have been given, which ful- 
led their purpose, that of creating a public 
he Society and providing it with funds 
lor its development. Lack of suitable 


accommodation is a severe handicap, and 
if more commodious premises cannot be 
acquired the choice of plays for production 
must be guided by considerations of space, 
and so be a limited one. 

The Society is, however, strong in num- 
bers and in enthusiasm—140 members have 
joined in the first short season—and, as it 
yains experience, it hopes, by producing 
only the best plays in the best manner com- 
patible with its limited resources, to foster 
and further the highest forms and aims of 
dramatic art and literature. 

The founder and Secretary is Mr. A. 
Horace Page, who for some years was 
general secretary of the Stockport Garrick 
Society, and it is hoped that the work of the 
Players will develop on the lines followed 
by that illustrious exemplar. 


THE ZODIAC DRAMATIC CLUB. 

The players of the above club presented 
a programme of three plays on Monday, 
April 30th, 1923, in St. Margaret’s Hall, 
Streatham. 

** The Camberley Triangle,’? by A. A. 
Milne, ‘‘ The Storm,’ by John Drinkwater, 
‘** The Man Who Married a Dumb Wife,’’ 
by Anatole France, were represented, and 
great credit is due to the producers of this 
programme. 

A custom at one small theatre I attend 
is, to give a very brief outline of the play, 
or plays, being 
minded of this by a conversation I over- 
heard, after ‘‘ The Camberley Triangle ’”’ 
was finished. 

A. ‘* Very good indeed !”’ 

B. ‘* Yes; what’s the next?”’ 

A. ‘* ‘The Storm,’ by John Drinkwater.”’ 
3. ‘* Oh, yes; he’s a serious writer.”’ 

A. ‘I remember! ‘ The Storm’ was 
on the film at the New Oxford a little time 
ago.”’ 

Some of the plays, such as ‘*The Storm,’’ 
and ‘f The Man Who Married a Dumb 
Wife,’’ do need a little explanation. 

K. S. PICKEEsS. 
BRISTOL. 

On May sth last the Folk House Players, 
under the direction of Mrs. F. W. Rogers, 
gave a successful dramatic entertainment at 
the Folk House, College Green. It con- 


enacted, and I was _ re- 
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sisted of two plays, ‘* The Lucky One,’’ by 
A. A, Milne, preceded by a play in one act, 
‘* Lavender,’’ by R. Q. Henriques, a 
‘* The Lucky One”’ 
is a play that gives great opportunities to 
several of the cast, but its success depends 
largely on the acting of Gerald Farringdon, 
his brother Bob, and his fiancée Pamela 
The first part was taken by Mr. C. 
N. Thomas, who acted with much vivacity 
and did well throughout. The character of 
Bob did not suit Mr. C. A. Bamber as well 
as his part in the first play, but he played 
it with full intelligence. 

Mrs. Rogers is to be congratulated on 
her stage management. The dramatic class 
was formed two years ayo, and voice train- 
ing has been included in the regular class 
The members have given perform- 
ances at Frenchay and Stoke Bishop, also 
for the Shakespeare Exhibition in aid of the 
Y.M.C.A., and for the Adult School, Their 
work has included scenes from Shakespeare 
and plays by modern authors. 


member of the society. 


Carey. 


work. 


LIVERPOOL PIONEER PLAYERS. 


By their successful presentation — of 


Pinero’s play ‘‘ The Second Mrs. Tan- 
queray ’’ in Liverpool last month the 
Pioneer Players have proved themselves to 
be artistes of the highest standard. ‘* The 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray ’’ may be taken as 
a test play of the abilities of those who 


attempt it, and the attempt by this am- 
bitious Society was both justified and suc- 
cessful, in that it was presented with an 
dramatic effort. Pinero’s 
play calls for special gifts of acting, especi- 
ally in the presentation of ‘‘ Paula.’’ Here 
Miss Dorothy Carr revealed unusual 
capacity; Mr. H. Pole-Carew’s ‘‘ Aubrey 

an admirable performance, his natural 
unforced style captivated the audience, while 
Miss Gwendoline Williams as his daughter 


appreciation of 


Was 


Illean,’’ a difheult part, scored a signal 
good characterization was also dis- 
played by Mr. Walter Shore in the part of 
‘* Cayley Drummle.’’ The other artistes in 
this excellently and acted play 
filled their réles faithfully, especially Mr. 
Osmond H. Bateman the fullest 
opportunities of his small but splendid part 
of Sir George Orreyed, 


SUCCESS ; 


produced 


who took 


BOURNEMOUTH DRAMATIC AND 
ORCHESTRAL CLUB. 

The Club held its fourth and most suc- 
cessful season from September ist, 1922, 
to May 31st, 1923, presenting either a long 
play or a triple bill for its ‘‘ At Home” on 
the last Thursday evening of each month. 
The last six programmes have included: 

** Peg-o’-My-Heart.”’ 

‘The Taming of the Shrew.”’ 

‘* The Great Look,’’ ‘* The Bishop's 
Candlesticks,** ‘ Waiting for the Bus.”’ 

‘* The Thirteenth Chair.’’ 


‘“‘ The Burglar and the Girl,” “A 
Balloon,’’ ‘* Pictures from Punch,"’ ‘A 


Seat in the Park.’’ 
** Grumpy.” 
Each performance has been played to 
packed houses of members and guests. 
On April 23rd (Shakespeare’s birthday) 
‘* The Taming of the Shrew ’’ was repeated 
in Bournemouth to a crowded audience. 
The fifth season will open on Septem- 
ber ist, 1923. 


OTTAWA DRAMA LEAGUE. 

The Ottawa (Canada) Drama League re- 
cently closed the most successful year in 
their history, the membership especially 
having had a phenomenal growth, increas- 
ing from 185 to 691. Practically all the 
Executive, including Dr. Duncan Campbell 
Scott, President, Mr. T. D. de Blois, 
Treasurer, and Mrs. C. P. Edwards, were 
re-elected at the annual meeting held in the 


League’s beautiful Little Theatre, at the 
Victoria Memorial Museum. 


The activities of the past year were re- 
viewed showing that there had been two 
plays presented in the Russell Theatre, 
(Ottawa’s largest theatre) and three in the 
Little Theatre, also two performances were 
broadcasted by radio, which resulted in the 
League receiving many _ congratulatory 
letters from their audiences in Canada and 


the United States. The greatest artistic 
success of the season was Miss Ruth 


Draper’s visit, and local theatre-goers are 
looking forward with pleasure to her re- 
engagement next year. ‘‘ The Truth,” a 
comedy, by Clyde Fitch, scored a tremen- 
dous success “financially at the Russell 
Theatre before a capacity audience. 
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Costumes & Designs 


TOM HESLEWOOD, Ltd. 


TOM HESLEWOOD MRS. H. B. IRVING HUGH MILLER 


16 WILSON ST., LONG ACRE, W.C.2 


Costumes for London and Provincial 
production. 


Amateur Theatricals and Fancy 


Dress Balls. 
PLAYS DRESSED FROM STOCK 


Special terms and attention to members of the 


BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 


Tube Station:—Covent Garden (2 minutes) 


Telephone :— _ 4432 Gerrard 











Dramatic Art Centre 
Mary Ward Settlement, Tavistock Place, W.C.1 


SUMMER SCHOOL Aug. 1-15, 1923 
Board Residence if desired. 


Autumn Term opens September 24 


Many New Classes Starting. 


Special Section for Play Production in 
conjunction with Playwriting by request. 


Repertory Company has vacancies 
for Actors, Scenic Artist, etc. 


Director :—Miss Maude Scott. 


Send for Prospectus. 














The 


Greenleaf Theatre 


A Travelling School for Author, 
Actor and Producer 


Directors: 
Constance Smedley Armfield Maxfield Armfield 


ANNUAL SUMMER SCHOOL 
July 28th to Sept. Ist 
at Ellingham, Ringwood, Hants. 


(New Forest) 





Offer g ~ os e ° 
fers an efficient training in elements of Synthetic 
Drama, amongst ideal surroundings, culminating in 


cctual production. No previous experience necessary. 
Writing of a recent demonstration of work studied 
at the Summer School of 1922, the Bournemouth 
Graphic says: ** Striking examples of what could be 
achieved by simple setting andd a rhythmic basis, 
COI ined With excellent colour-sense. . . . The 
dramatic simplicity of the poses were quite 
fine and convincing. One gets back to the very 
heart of things with the Greenleaf Players, their 
ime and scenery and eloquence of gesture and 
» make their visit a pleasant memory.” 

Detailed circular . 











voice 


f courses, etc. from— 
The Secretary, 

Greenleaf Theatre, c/o Brown’s Library, 
Ringwood, Hants. 


TO MUSICIANS. 

Incidental music, for piano only, is re- 
quired for a short dramatic version of a 
Greek legend, to be produced next season. 
A little vocal music is also necessary. Will 
someone having the requisite acquaintance 
with music, and ability to so adapt it, kindly 
undertake to make a_ suitable selection? 
Moderate payment is offered. Please write 
to Miss Maude Scott, Director, Dramatic 
Art Centre, Mary Ward Settlement, Tavi- 
stock Place, W.C.1. 














PLAYS TO ACT AND HOW TO 
ACT THEM 


Advice to beginners of all ages 
with a descriptive list of 70 plays 


Issued by the 


BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 


Price 6d. net. Postage 2d. 


From the Hon. Secretary, British Drama Leaguc, 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W C.2. 

















THE DRAMA LEAGUE LIBRARY 


Now contains plays by most of the prominent 
Dramatists of the day, printed and in manuscript. 


COMPLETE ACTORS’ 
SETS OF PLAYS 


Presented to the League 
by Miss Horniman, and 


BOOKS on the ART and 
HISTORY of the THEATRE 


The Books may be borrowed free by 
Members of the League. Sets of Parts 
are lent, for production purposes, at a 
fee of 5s. for a period of six weeks, 
or 2s. 6d. for one week only. 


For further particulars apply to the 
Hon. Secretary, BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE, 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 





rinted by Herbert Reiach, Ltd., 19-24, Floral Street, Covent Garden, London 








